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Ninth fleeting of the Latin Club 

Send Your Postal Card at Once 
The ninth regular meeting and the third annual 
meeting of The New York Latin Club is called for 
Saturday, May 16, at 12 m, in the Hotel Albert, 
corner of University Place and Eleventh "Street, 
New York. The Club will be addressed by Dr Wm 
T Vlymen, Principal of the Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn. All persons who are interested, 
whether teachers of Latin or not, are cordially in- 
vited to be present. The plan is to serve luncheon 
(50 cents a plate) at 12 m promptly, so that there 
shall be no delay. The address will follow the 
luncheon, and adjournment will occur about 2- p m, 
thus leaving the afternoon still unbroken for those; 
who attend. Please send a postal card at once to 
the Secretary, Mr A L Hodges, 309 West 101st 
Street, New York, if you intend to be present, so 
that we may inform Mr Frenkel, the proprietor of 
the hotel, how many to expect. Please attend to 
this at once. Ladies are especially invited. 

The election of officers for the coming year will be 
held at this meeting. 

H F Towle, President 
A L Hodges, Secretary 

AN OLD HARP 

From all the great Homeric tapestry of 
death and doom, the picture that recurs most 
persistently to the dreamy mind is the group, 
illumined by the fire, within Achilleus' cabin, 
late in the night when Hector has encamped 
on the open plain, flushed with victory, pre- 
pared to drive the invaders into the sea on the 
morrow, — and Agamemnon's embassadors are 
come, meantime, to plead in vain with the 
obstinate son of the sea-nymph, whose absence 
from the field is so bitterly felt. They find 
Achilleus sitting with his silent comrade 
Patroclos only, and 

With the melodious lyre his heart he was cheering, 
Beautiful, cunningly wrought, and the cross-bar upon 

it was silvern. 
This had he won from the spoil when he sacked 

Eetion's City: 
Now it delighted his heart, as he sang of the glory 

of heroes. 
But Eetion, we remember, was Andro- 



mache's father. The famous parting scene 
has no more thrilling touch than her allusion 
to her utter loneliness, since her seven broth- 
ers died around their sire, her mother had 
quickly followed them to Hades, and she has 
nothing left, save memories from that deso- 
lated home of her girlhood; and her rash 
short-lived lover-husband with his ill-fated 
baby boy! 

Now it was in this same sack of "Thebe, 
the holy city of Eetion", that the girl Chryseis 
fell into the Greeks' hands, — the guileless 
young girl, destined to cause the death of 
Patroclos and countless others. And the 
dreadful web of destiny, that had entangled 
all these generous innocent lives in Paris' sin 
and fate, was to bring Andromache into still 
closer ties with the race of her father's, her 
brothers', her husband's slayer. After Achil- 
leus' goodly frame, too, lay, resting at last, 
beneath the high barrow of Trojan earth, his 
boy-son Pyrrhos ,was to complete the war, to 
lead in the sack of Troy, and to carry home 
with him Hector's widow, doomed to a cap- 
tivity far worse than her lord's heroic death. 
Vergil and others tell us that she even bore 
offspring, in slavery, to her haughty and 
youthful master. 

Did this Trdjan legend date from a time 
when "marriage by capture" was the proper 
means for bringing fresh blood into the 
patriarchal clan? Or were the Asiatic women 
bred in a higher civilization than their rude 
Greek conquerors? Agamemnon is quite un- 
ashamed in avowing Chryseis' superiority in 
all accomplishments to his "lawful wedded 
wife" at home. Achilleus would probably 
have married Briseis. Even Andromache, out 
of this utter degradation, rises once more to 
queenly rank among that hostile Grecian folk. 
Helenos, one of the most faultless among 
Homer's minor characters, is Hector's loyal 
brother, and later Andromache's companion 
in captivity. Having saved the fierce young 
Pyrrhos' life, he is rewarded at last with An- 
dromache as his wife, and the succession to 
the Epirote throne. 
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All this is handed on to us, — perhaps, also, 
wholly invented, — by poets much later than 
Homer and his school. But that Achilleus, 
robbed of his love and cut off by his own rage 
from the fierce delight of battle, consoles his 
spirit with the very lyre which Andromache's 
favorite brother may have given her in her 
girlhood, whose strings she may have been 
the first to touch, yet fancy-free, in the goodly 
abode under wooded Mount Plakos, — so 
much, as we have heard, the master notes. 
She was the only daughter. Was young Chry- 
seis from Chrysa her cousin? Was it for 
Andromache's wedding, or, later, to fill her 
kinswoman's place as best she might for a 
season, that she had come to the doomed city 
cf Thebe when Achilleus fell upon it? Or 
perhaps she was to have wedded Andro- 
mache's brother, whose life-blood it may be 
stained the silver-bridged harp. 

— But of what did Achilles sing? Was 
there indeed, even before his day, an heroic 
antiquity, whose traditions inspired him to re- 
call its chieftains and their deeds? Yes. 
Heractes, Theseus. Jason loom larger tho' 
dimmer than Agamemnon's vassals. But the 
pupil of the wise centaur knew more of wood- 
craft, of the chase, of the fiercer pursuit after 
fleeing human prey, than of legendary lore. 
With the magnificent egoism of youth, he 
could have thought that night of little save 
his own brief storm-tost days, of his dark- 
browed queenly captive Briseis, now once 
again a prisoner and bereft of her mate, — of 
the mocking choice between fame and length 
of days that his divine mother had set before 
him. Perhaps we may venture to echo here a 
wandering chord or two. 

To leave sweet life in youthful bloom, 
Dreamless to lie within the tomb, 
Or slink, a ghost, thro* nether gloom, 
So bitter is the warrior's doom, 
The price we pay for fame. 

Nay, rather, far from wars we wage 
To sate a selfish tyrant's rage, 
I'll rule my peaceful heritage, 
Console my father's lonely age, 
Live long, and leave no name. 

Certainly this was not his real and final 
decision : and after all, was any choice open to 
him, to his comrades, to the noble defenders 
of the guilty city, or even to the selfish lovers, 
whose sin wrecks a whole world of chivalric 
semi-barbarous happiness? Psychology is 
teaching us again to-day what Greek tragedy 
knew so well, that even our widest-wandering 
thoughts and dreams are largely dictated, be- 



fore our birth perchance, by conditions over 
which our wills have but the slightest in- 
fluence. In so one-sided and hopeless a strug- 
gle, there is hardly material for either epic 
or tragedy at last. It is a purely elegiac note 
to which we have come, tho' not wholly with- 
out a throb of fleeting joy pulsing through all 
its sadness. 

Lofty against our Western dawn uprises Achilleus: 
He among heroes alone singeth or toucheth the 

lyre. 
Few, and dimmed by grief, are the days that to him 

are appointed : 
Love he may know but to lose, life but to cast it 

away. 
Dreaming of peace and. a bride, he sees not the foes 

at the portal: 
Paris, a traitor to love; Phoibos, accorder of 

song! 
Freely he chose, do ye deem, and clave to the an- 
guish and glory? 
Rather the Fates, at his birth, chose: yet he 

gladly assents. 
It is a warning that death untimely and bitterest 

sorrow, 
Sorrow in love, and death, follow the children of 

song? 
Yet will the young man's heart still cling to the 

Choice of Achilleus : 
— Grief, an untimely doom, fame that eternal 

abides. 

And what, since then, has been the fate of 
Andromache's harp ? Did Molossos, the son of 
her shame, draw it again in after-days from 
its hiding-place? Surely there is yet one 
more wild sweet strain to be coaxed, some 
day, from that neglected tarnished unstrung 
cithara! Or, since Landor's sibylline leaves 
are not even now all gathered up, we may yet 
discover some such fragmentary page as this : 

"Molossos. 

O mother, see the strange old harp I've 
found 1 'Twas in the great brass-bound cedarn 
chest where my grandsire Achilleus' arms 
and prizes lie. I stole in to the treasure-cham- 
ber where Iphis loves to sit and polish the 
great shield. Did Iphis ever know my grand- 
sire, mother ? She sits as in a dream when she 
holds in hand what he has worn, and to-day 
two or three tears dropt on the shining bronze. 
I don't believe she saw me when I spied the 
harp, drew it forth, and stole off with it. 
I do so love the sounds of the twanging 
strings, mother: — almost as well as the whizz 
of the chief huntsman's big bow. Two are 
broken, tho' : — and there's a dark-brown stain 
on the tortoise-shell back, that I can't rub out. 
— But mother! Are you too off in a dream, 
like Iphis ? Give it back to me ! You have 
dropt a tear on it, too. But can't you tie the 
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broken strings? Or can you even play it 
yourself, like the girl you sometimes tell me 
of, who had a harp too, in that lost city of 
Thebe, where my other grandsire lived, — 
tho' no one in all the castle will ever tell me 
a word about him, save you ! 

Andromache. 

Peace! peace! O Grecian son of Pyrrhos: 
you will surely break my heart !" 

WCL 

WHY? 

1 Why do a number of grammars give the femi- 
nine quae to the interrogative pronoun quis? 

It would seem that the analogy of the Greek, which 
only has two forms for its interrogative pronoun, 
would prevent one from making the mistake in Latin 
of giving a feminine to the substantive pronoun. 
This analogy is supported also by theoretical con- 
siderations. An interrogative substantive pronoun 
is one that asks as to the identity of an unknown in- 
dividual. In the nature of the case, the sex of that 
individual is as doubtful as any other quality. Now 
in all cases where the sex is doubtful, it is a truism 
of linguistics that the masculine is used to include 
the feminine. In the early Latin this is carried so 
far that for the substantive pronoun, quis is used, 
even when the sex of the individual is known to be the 
feminine. Plantus shows a number of examples like 
quis east? But this is an extension which is not to 
be too strictly observed. There are cases, no doubt, 
where it appears that the feminine is used as a substan- 
tive, but in all these cases strict construction would 
show that the sex of the individual is already known. 
For example: in a woman's institution the question 
who? would naturally imply a woman. So when I 
hear a knock at my office door, and see through the 
glass a woman's figure, I know when I say Who is it? 
that a woman is there. But such cases are so un- 
usual as not to affect the rule which is, as I have 
stated, that the masculine includes the feminine. 
In the case of the adjective interrogative these con- 
siderations of course do not hold. 

2 Why do some grammars persist in giving the 
form for the infinitive passive amatus esse instead of 
amatum esse? 

This is a blunder that is pretty wide-spread, and 
one which I have never been able to comprehend. 
The same grammars are careful to state that the sub- 
ject of an infinitive is in the accusative. They are 
careful to state that the predicate agrees with its sub- 
ject in case, so that even if the infinitive form ama- 
tus is regarded as a predicate, it should be in the ac- 
cusative to agree with the subject. No. one of these 
grammarians would maintain that it was right to 
translate: — To be good is pleasant, by bonus esse 
iuvat; and yet they persist in this wrong form in 
despite of all the rules of grammar. The fact that 
after certain verbs of saying the esse serves to ex- 
tend the meaning of the verb, and the predicate 
agrees through the esse with the subject of the verb, 
is no reason why that exceptional but natural usage 
should be extended to the paradigm. In every case 
where I have called the attention of a grammarian 
to this form, he has been prompt to admit that the 
form was wrong. It is hardly likely that the amatus 
form could be used for fear of confusion with the 
supine. 



3 Why do our grammarians and teachers persist 
in giving the perfect participle instead of the supine 
as the fourth form in the principle parts? 

I remember very well when this innovation was 
made. It came in about the time when we began to 
mark our vowels, and pay attention to other matters 
concerning the letter to the disregard of the more 
important matters of the spirit. The use of the supine 
as the fourth form of course always has been and is 
open to objection, but the use of the perfect partici- 
ple is open to more. No fixed system can be em- 
ployed, and, pedagogically, it is more difficult to 
learn in one case a form in um and in another a 
form in us, than it is always to learn a form in um. 
The matter of the difference between intransitive and 
transitive verbs, between impersonal and personal con- 
structions, does not affect the supine. Of course, some 
one will perhaps say that there are a number of per- 
fect participles in Latin and that there are very few 
supines; in fact, they may refer to Richter's article 
on the supine and give me the exact number that 
there are extant in the Latin literature. This seems 
to me to be a side issue. The supine form is a regu- 
lar form, and it may be stated as a self-eyident rule 
that, in the absence of specific information to the 
contrary, a regular form of a Latin word may always 
be assumed. The fact that we have so few supines 
is no reason to assume that if we had wider litera- 
ture we would not have more. One recent gram- 
mar goes so far as to star the supine forms in the 
paradigm on the ground that they are non-existent. 
I must confess that this seems to me to be carrying 
pedantry to an extreme. The same grammarian that 
stars latidatum in the supine might as well have 
starred at least a dozen other forms in the paradigms 
which are just as non-existent as the supine. Who 
will give us authority for a large number of our per- 
fect forms in the indicative and subjunctive? Who will 
fill out our future forms for us with references to 
actual cases? Who will give chapter and verse for 
many of our imperatives ? And yet it is perfectly 
right to give them in the paradigm, just as it 
would be perfectly right, in case we were writing 
Latin, to use those forms in our composition. As 
I said before, to assume a regular form in the ab- 
sence of testimony to the contrary is always admis- 
sible. 

It is interesting, in this connection, to observe that 
the new Thesaurus of the Latin language that is 
now being prepared, gives the supine form as the 
fourth- form in the principal parts and not the perfect 
participle. No one can object to progress when the 
progress is real, but when the progress is merely ap- 
parent progress and does not rest upon any solid 
foundation, it seems unfortunate that we should 
lay so much stress upon it. 

4 Why do mat "eachers and all our editions of 
Caesar lay so mucn stress on ability to turn direct 
into indirect discourse and the reverse? 

One of the greatest difficulties in teaching the 
first book of Caesar (which, by the way, sound peda- 
gogy requires to be read first) is the large amount 
of indirect discourse which it contains. Conscien- 
tious teachers feel that this should not be slighted, 
and the result is discouraging not merely to the 
teachers but to the pupils. 

But is not this conscientiousness misplaced? In 
the first place it should be remembered that the large 
use of this form of composition is characteristic of 
Csssar beyond all other Latin authors. Livy and 



